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FOREWORD 

One  hundred  years  of  continuous  participation  in 
the  business  life  of  a  community  has  seemed  to  us  to  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  our  friends  and  cHents  to  warrant 
some  permanent  record.  We  have,  therefore,  had  com- 
piled, from  such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to 
secure,  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  activities  of  our 
firm  with  special  reference  to  its  connection  with  the 
gro^vth  of  the  commerce  and  business  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  one  hundred  years  covered  by  this  brief  review 
the  entire  course  and  nature  of  our  business  has  been 
altered  from  time  to  time,  to  conform  with  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  methods  of  purchase  and  sale 
and  transportation  of  merchandise,  of  the  systems  of 
credit  and  foreign  exchange,  and  of  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  Government  obligations  as  well  as  those  of  foreign 
and  domestic  corporations. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  aid  that  has 
been  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  from  two 
privately  printed  volumes:  "  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Merchant  Banking,"  by  John  Crosby  Brown,  and 
"  Alexander  Brown  and  His  Descendants,"  by  Mary 
Ehzabeth  Brown.  Further  than  this  various  books  deal- 
ing with  merchant  shipping  and  railroads  and  with  the 
history  of  Philadelphia  have  been  freely  consulted. 

B.  B.  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  May,  1919. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  CENTURY 

1818—1918 

It  has  been  given  to  but  few  business  houses  in  the 
United  States  to  complete  one  hundred  years  of  exist- 
ence without  passing  out  of  the  management  of  the 
members  of  the  family  by  whom  they  were  established. 
The  records  of  the  "Association  of  Centenary  Firms  and 
Corporations  "  show  that  there  are  less  than  sixty  such 
firms  in  the  entire  country,  and  that  more  than  half  of 
the  number  are  located  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  The  ros- 
ter includes  the  Perots,  maltsters,  the  oldest  of  all,  with  a 
business  founded  in  1687,  five  years  after  Penn  landed  in 
Philadelphia;  the  du  Ponts,  powder  makers;  the  Weth- 
erills,  manufacturers  of  white  lead;  the  Christopher 
Sower  and  Lea  (Mathew  Carey)  firms  of  publishers ;  the 
Landreths,  seedsmen ;  the  Scaifes,  iron  manufacturers  of 
Pittsburgh ;  and  the  Woods,  iron  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  oldest  foreign  and  domestic  banking  house  in 
the  United  States,  that  of  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons 
of  Baltunore,  added  its  name  to  this  centenary  associ- 
ation in  1900,  and  in  1918  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, originally  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  this  house, 
completed  one  hundred  years  of  continuous  existence. 

The  founder  of  this  business,  Alexander  Brown,  was 
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a  native  of  County  Antrim  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
came  of  that  same  Irish  stock  with  Scottish  connections, 
Presbyterian  in  rehgious  faith,  which  sent  such  numbers 
of  enterprising  and  rugged  men  and  women  overseas  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  form  the  backbone  of  the 
American  commonwealth.  His  boyhood  was  spent  amid 
the  bleaching  greens,  which  then  stretched  away  for 
many  miles  around  Belfast.  There  he  saw  the  flax 
grown,  the  yarn  spun  and  sold  to  the  weavers,  who 
operated  the  looms  in  their  own  homes,  the  coarse  cloth 
spread  on  the  grass  to  whiten,  and  the  finished  product 
carried  to  Belfast  in  carts  for  sale  and  exportation  to 
other  countries.  From  his  early  youth  the  linen  market 
had  been  his  world  and  it  was  not  minatural,  therefore, 
that  he  should  become  a  linen  auctioneer.  In  1800,  how- 
ever, he  determined,  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  English  Government  in  its  management 
of  Irish  affairs,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America  and  to 
establish  his  home  in  Baltimore,  where  some  of  his  kins- 
men had  settled  in  1796  and  where  they  had  already 
made  valuable  friends  and  connections. 

He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  mar- 
ried for  seventeen  years  and  had  had  seven  children. 
Of  the  four  living  sons,  WiUiam,  George,  John  and 
James,  William,  the  eldest,  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Baltimore.  The  other  three  followed  in  1802  after  re- 
maining for  a  time  at  school  in  England.    All  at  matur- 
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ity  were  to  be  associated  with  their  father  in  his  business, 
and  to  carry  it  on  with  credit  and  success  after  his  death. 

Baltimore,  although  it  contained  at  that  time  only 
about  25,000  people — few  more  than  Belfast — was  an 
important  center  in  this  country  for  the  distribution  of 
linen  cloth.  This  cloth  was  then  in  as  general  use  in  the 
South  as  cotton  is  at  this  day.  Upon  Mr.  Brown's  ar- 
rival he  immediately  announced  that  at  his  "  Irish  Linen 
Warehouse  "  he  had  a  supply  of  Hnen  for  sale  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Ireland. 

In  1805,  on  his  coming  of  age,  the  eldest  son  Wil- 
liam was  admitted  to  partnership  under  the  firm  name 
of  Alexander  Brown  and  Son.  In  1808  the  second  son, 
George,  became  a  partner,  and  in  1810  the  third  son, 
John,  joined  the  firm,  at  which  time  the  name  was 
changed  to  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  youngest  son,  James,  joined  his  father  and 
brothers  in  the  partnership. 

Meantime  in  1810  William  returned  to  Liverpool, 
where,  with  a  cousin,  he  estabHshed  a  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  name  of  William  Brown  and  Company, 
the  beginning  of  the  commercial  and  banking  house 
which  has  been  known  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  Brown, 
Shipley  and  Company. 

The  firm  soon  gained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  and  began  to  extend  its  activ- 
ities in  other  directions.  Its  interests  included  the  expor- 
tation of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  factors  in  Great 
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Britain,  and  agencies  of  the  firm  to  facilitate  these  oper- 
ations   were    established    successively    in    Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.    It  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  these  import  and  export  transactions  that 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  sons  gradually  developed  an  interna- 
tional banking  business,  for  while  other  American  mer- 
chants did  not  have  connections  abroad  sufficiently  close 
to  make  them  eager  to  take  the  risk  of  buying  comjner- 
cial  bills  on  Great  Britain,  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons, 
through  the  family  associations  in  England,  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  standing  and  credit  of  English  merchants, 
which  enabled  them  to  purchase  these  bills  freely,  cover- 
ing their  transactions  by  selling  their  own  drafts  on 
Liverpool.    Thus  it  was  that  in  those  early  years  they 
acquired  control  of  a  considerable  share  of  the  sterling 
exchange  business  of  the  country.    Alexander  Brown's 
name  on  bills  gave  them  currency  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.     Conversely,  Americans  who  wished  to  import 
goods  from  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  if  their  reputa- 
tion abroad  was  not  sufficiently  well  established  to  make 
direct   purchases,   applied   to   Alexander   Brown    for 
credits  on  the  Liverpool  house.    To  facilitate  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  his  firm,  Alexander  Brown  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  become  a  ship  owner.    The  vessels 
of  the  time  were  very  small  and  measured  only  about 
400  tons,  proceeding  slowly  under  sail  from  port  to  port, 
but  yet  they  were  an  almost  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
business    of    merchant    bankers   in   the    eighteenth    as 
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in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Models  of 
some  of  these  little  ships  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Alexander 
Brown  and  Sons'  office  in  Baltimore. 

THE   WAR  OF    1812 

The  embargoes  of  the  War  of  1812  imposed  hard- 
ships upon  all  Americans  and  brought  dangers  to  those 
whose  business  involved  the  navigation  of  the  seas.  Un- 
known risks  were  incurred  daily,  and  if  profits  were  large 
in  case  of  success,  losses  were  proportionately  great  in 
case  of  failure. 

Life  was  simple  in  those  days;  the  home  and  the 
office  and  store  were  in  the  same  building  and  the  father 
and  sons  used  to  talk  over  their  business  ventures  in  the 
evening  with  the  wife  and  mother,  an  Irish  lady  of 
remarkable  force  of  character,  and  on  many  a  knotty 
question  appeal  was  taken  to  her  shrewd  common  sense. 
One  incident  is  worth  recounting.  It  was  at  a  time  of 
financial  crisis  when  men's  hearts  failed  them  from  fear 
and  no  one  knew  who  was  solvent  and  could  be  trusted. 
There  was  the  usual  family  conclave  and  one  of  the  sons 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  great  excitement,  be- 
waihng  existing  conditions  and  fearful  of  impending 
loss.  The  good  lady  drew  herself  up  in  her  chair,  as- 
sumed the  air  of  dignity  which  in  a  little  woman  is  so 
striking  that  it  commands  immediate  attention,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  young  man  exclaimed  with  withering  scorn: 
"  I  should  be  ashamed  if  any  son  of  mine  was  not  man 
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enough  to  bear  misfortune  when  it  comes!  "  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  There  was  no  more  lamentation  in 
that  household,  but  instead  calm  and  careful  deUberation 
as  to  the  best  means  of  deahng  with  the  situation. 

The  position  of  Baltimore  with  reference  to  the 
South,  to  which  the  business  of  the  Browns  closely  bound 
them,  was  advantageous,  and  the  city  was  soon  brought 
into  enviable  connection  with  the  developing  settlements 
beyond  the  mountains  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The 
scheme  for  improving  transportation  between  the  two 
sections  had  long  been  discussed.  Congress,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  had  at  last  made  a 
beginning  on  the  National  Turnpike,  the  "  Cumberland 
Road,"  running  from  Cumberland  in  Marjdand  on  the 
Potomac  to  Wheehng  on  the  Ohio  River.  Thus  before 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  had  any  highway  better  than 
a  trail  into  the  west,  Baltimore  had  a  road  over  which 
wagons  could  convey  the  manufactured  goods  of  Europe 
and  of  the  eastern  seaboard  across  the  Alleghanies,  for 
distribution  by  boats  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  return 
with  flour,  whiskey,  hides  and  other  products  of  the 
frontier  to  the  markets  and  ports  of  the  East. 

This  superiority  was  not,  however,  to  be  long  enjoyed 
by  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  the  old  capital  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  Congress  had  departed  in 
1800,  and  where  the  principal  society  of  the  Middle 
States  had  centered,  where  commerce  had  thriven, 
where  intelhgence  was  reflected  in  churches,  newspapers. 
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publishing  houses  and  other  civihzing  institutions, 
was  not  to  remain  idle  while  rival  cities  planned  ad- 
vancement at  her  expense.  Baltimore,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  35,583  in  1810,  would  have  62,738  in  1820. 
Philadelphia,  which  had  91,874  in  1810,  would  have 
112,772  in  1820.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  gi'owing  strength 
of  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons  as  a  banking  and  com- 
mercial house,  and  an  evidence  of  their  foresight  as  well, 
that  in  1818  they  resolved  to  establish  a  branch  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  year  the  third  son,  John,  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  took  up  his  residence  here.  His  name 
led  to  confusion,  since  there  were  other  John  Browns, 
and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  call  himself  John  A. 
Brown.  He  opened  an  office  and  warehouse  on  lower 
High  Street,  now  Market  Street  (174,  old  number) 
under  the  name  of  John  A.  Brown  and  Company,  "  Im- 
porters of  Irish  Linens."  That  trade  with  which  the 
father  had  begun  his  business  career  in  Baltimore  was 
still  the  principal  interest  of  the  house  when  the  business 
was  extended  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Brown  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  of  October  10th,  "  a  complete  assortment 
of  3-4,  7-8  and  4-4  Linens,  Brown  Hollands,  Sheetings, 
Lawns,  Diapers  and  Dowlass,"  all  of  which  would  be 
sold  "  very  low  for  good  paper."  Those  who  had  been 
"  in  the  habit  of  pm-chasing  Linens  imported  by  Alex- 
ander Brown  and  Sons  of  Baltimore  "  were  informed 
that  the  firm  of  John  A.  Brown  and  Company  was  "  a 
branch  of  that  concern." 
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In  a  few  months  the  new  firm  removed  to  22  South 
Front  Street,  and  in  1823  to  28  Chestnut  Street,  and 
again  in  1824  to  16  Chestnut  Street,  where  it  remained 
until  1830,  when  the  number  became  14  Chestnut  Street, 
now  identified  as  114,  a  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  city  that  Mr.  Brown  found  upon  coming  to 
Philadelphia  in  1818  still  lay  confined  within  a  small 
space  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River.  Its 
corporate  liinits  extended  only  from  Vine  Street  on  the 
north  side  to  Cedar  Street,  usually  called  South  Street, 
on  the  south.  Below  South  Street  and  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  *'  old  city,"  in  the  matter  of  pavements, 
buildings  or  in  any  physical  sense,  was  the  District  of 
Southwark.  To  the  north  of  the  "  old  city,"  beyond 
Vine  Street,  was  the  District  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
including,  still  farther  north,  a  manufacturing  settle- 
ment which  was  called  Kensington.  Although  from 
Wilham  Penn's  time  some  buildings  were  of  red  brick, 
baked  from  the  clay  which  underlay  the  city,  many 
others  were  constructed  of  wood.  In  1810  it  was  said 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  immediately  contiguous  urban  area 
were  wood,  although,  with  the  aid  of  the  law,  the  pro- 
portion tended  to  diminish.  Penn's  four  squares,  the 
Southeast,   Northeast,    Southwest   and   Northwest,   to 
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be  called  (after  1825)  Washington,  Franklin,  Ritten- 
house  and  Logan  Squares,  were  still  without  any  kind 
of  charm.  Washington  Square  was  an  old  Potter's 
field.  One  side  of  Franklin  Square  was  a  graveyard, 
while  the  western  squares  were  pasture  lots  and  de- 
positories for  refuse.  The  Centre  Square,  where  the 
City  Hall  now  stands,  at  the  point  where  High  Street 
crossed  Broad  Street,  was  the  site  of  the  handsome 
waterworks  erected  in  1800  by  the  French  architect, 
Latrobe,  to  pump  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  hollow  wooden  trunks  to  hydrants  for 
the  use  of  the  householders.  This  supply,  however,  did 
not  prove  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  city  and 
in  1815  new  waterworks  were  installed  at  Fairmount. 
Beyond  the  Centre  Square  and  Broad  Street  there  were 
buildings  on  High  and  Chestnut  Streets,  but  elsewhere 
only  a  few  cabins  and  farmhouses  were  seen.  Some 
dwellings  and  wharves  stood  beside  the  Schuylkill.  Here 
and  there  on  both  banks  of  that  river  were  gentlemen's 
country  seats,  testifying  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
many  of  the  families  of  the  city,  but  the  completion  of 
the  Fairmount  Dam  in  1821  spelled  the  abandonment  of 
most  of  these  mansions,  as  the  stagnant  water,  it  was 
said,  bred  malarial  fever.  As  there  were  Delaware 
Front  and  Second  and  Third  Streets,  so  there  were 
Schuylkill  Front  and  Second  and  Third  Streets.  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  Street  was  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
Fifteenth  Street.    High  Street  was  now  generally  called 
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Market  Street,  because  of  its  use  by  the  market  men  of 
the  city.  They  kept  moving  west  and  encroaching  upon 
that  part  of  the  street  which,  during  and  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  had  been  esteemed  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  1810  the  market  houses  did  not  extend  west  of 
Fourth  Street,  but  a  few  years  later  they  were  advanced 
to  Eighth  Street  opposite  the  old  home  of  Washington, 
where  he  had  lived  in  Philadelphia  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  Robert  Morris  and  of  other 
leading  men  of  the  City,  the  State  and  the  Nation.  The 
street  to  the  west  of  the  markets,  now  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  was  filled  with  Conestoga  wagons,  the  "  East  In- 
diamen  of  the  road,"  which  made  long  journeys  to  the  city 
with  wheat,  flour,  corn,  pork  and  other  country  produce. 
They  carried  back  dry  goods,  hardware,  sugar,  salt  and 
supplies  needed  in  the  interior.  Great,  long-Hmbed 
horses,  wearing  bells,  were  tied  to  the  wheels  of  their 
wagons,  and  slept  and  were  fed  where  they  stood,  while 
they  awaited  the  discharge  or  the  taking  on  of  freights. 
The  sight  reminded  an  Enghsh  traveler  who  was  in 
Philadelphia  in  1818 — the  very  year  that  John  A.  Brown 
opened  his  linen  warehouse — of  a  terminal  station  of 
"  some  vast  caravan  "  in  Asia.  There  were  many  inns 
and  taverns  in  Market  and  the  side  streets  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  teamsters,  stage  drivers  and  market  men. 
The  United  States  Bank,  which  Hamilton  had  estab- 
lished, was  not  rechartered  by  Congress,  and  had  closed 
its  doors  in  1811.     The  next  year  Stephen  Girard,  the 
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most  striking  figure  in  trade  and  finance  since  Robert 
Morris's  day,  purchased  the  fine  building  on  Third 
Street,  south  of  Chestnut  Street,  which  had  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  that  institution,  and  there  estabhshed  the 
Girard  Bank.  The  old  Bank  of  North  America,  which 
Morris  had  founded,  to  give  him  assistance  in  his  work 
of  financing  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  which  was 
located  on  Chestnut  Street  a  httle  west  of  Third  Street, 
and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  city  on  Second  Street,  had 
served  the  community  well.  In  1803  the  Philadelphia 
Bank  had  been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
and  in  1807  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  followed. 
Soon  other  groups  of  citizens  organized  the  Commercial 
Bank,  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and  the  Germantown 
Bank.  Congress  chartered  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1816.  It,  like  the  First,  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  recognition  of  the  city's  con- 
tinued primacy  as  a  financial  center.  At  the  time  that 
John  A.  Brown  moved  to  Philadelphia  this  bank  was 
occupying  temporary  offices  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  but 
had  been  open  long  enough  to  need  more  commodious 
quarters.  The  old  Norris  mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  had 
been  purchased,  and  plans  were  made  by  William  Strick- 
land, a  pupil  of  Latrobe,  for  the  structure  which  still 
stands  on  this  site,  and  is  now  in  use  as  the  Custom 
House. 
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In  1818  night  watchmen  still  walked  the  streets  and 
called  the  hours.  Everyone  burned  wood,  and  dusky 
sweeps  in  leather  breeches  went  through  the  town  seek- 
ing chimneys  to  clean.  Gentlemen  still  belonged  to 
volunteer  fire  companies,  and  at  an  alarm  ran  out  with 
buckets  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Once  a  year,  in  Oc- 
tober, all  the  5,000  or  more  electors  from  the  fourteen 
wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided  assembled  at  the 
State  House  to  vote. 

Distinguished  and  well-to-do  shipping  merchants  of 
the  day,  of  whom  Philadelphia  had  a  great  number,  re- 
sided in  Water  Street  over  their  stores  or  counting  houses. 
Their  homes  were  large,  well  built  and  handsomely  fin- 
ished, and  often  contained  beautiful  imported  furniture. 
The  parlors  were  on  the  second  story  with  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  Delaware  and  its  floating  wealth.  To 
the  low  wharves,  which  were  square  casements  of  logs 
filled  in  with  earth  and  stone,  came  ships  from  Europe, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  East.  Their  rich  cargoes  were 
spread  out  upon  the  platforms  to  be  taken  away  in  drays 
to  the  store  rooms  and  auction  houses.  Sailors  from 
every  land,  speaking  strange  tongues,  lent  color  and 
picturesqueness  to  scenes  which  can  be  but  dimly  imag- 
ined by  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  very  differ- 
ent life  Hved  on  the  same  ground  now.  Among  the 
merchants  and  firms  of  the  time  were  the  Copes,  the 
Biddies,  John  Welsh,  Robert  Ralston,  Joseph  Sims, 
the  Wains,  the  Gratzs,  Louis  Clapier,  the  Calhouns, 
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IKISH  LINENS, 

AWNS, 

Sheetings, 
Black  and  Brown  Hoilands, 
Diapers, 
Dowlaiis, 
Fladtitis, 
Wrought  Nails, 
do.         Spikes* 
Also,  an  l/ivoice  of  Tin,  entitled  to  debenture. 
For  sale  by 

JOHN  A.  BROWN  &  Co. 
april  7—11  No,  l6Chesniit-s(reet 
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STEAMSHIP  "TRENTON"    WHICH  CARRIED  NEW  VORK  PASSENGERS  BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA  AND  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J.,  IN  1825 
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John  Moss,  the  Reads,  Eyre  and  Massey,  Samuel 
Archer,  Charles  Macalester,  Louis  Crousillat,  Paul 
Beck,  Jr.,  Smith  and  Ridgway,  Henry  Pratt,  Guest 
and  Bancker,  the  Cliffords,  and  Gurney  and  Smith. 
Many  owned  their  own  ships,  which  entered  from  and 
cleared  to  ports  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  this  time 
the  China  trade  was  particularly  valuable,  and  several 
houses  in  Philadelphia  profited  greatly  in  commerce 
with  the  Orient.  Since  1801  the  merchants  of  the  city 
had  had  a  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

Travel  in  Conestoga  wagons  and  stage  coaches  to  the 
West  was  over  the  Lancaster  Road,  which  now  had 
ceased  to  be  "  chin  deep  in  hasty  pudding,"  as  WiUiam 
Hamilton  of  the  "  Woodlands  "  had  described  it  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  become  a  turn- 
pike with  a  good,  stone  bottom.  For  some  time  the  "  land 
stages  "  to  New  York  had  been  supplemented  by  a 
packet  saihng-boat  service  up  the  Delaware  to  Burling- 
ton and  Bordentown.  There  coaches  were  found  to 
carry  passengers  to  Amboy,  whence  another  boat  took 
them  to  New  York.  The  trip  required  two  days.  In  the 
same  way  to  Baltimore  the  "  land  stages  "  were  supple- 
mented in  summer  by  a  daily  boat  to  New  Castle,  whence 
a  coach  crossed  the  peninsula,  sixteen  miles  wide,  to 
Frenchtown  on  the  Elk  River.  Thence  the  journey  was 
continued  by  boat  down  the  Chesapeake.  This  trip  also 
occupied  two  days. 
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The  introduction  of  steamboats  quickened  the  ser- 
vice. The  first  of  these,  the  "  Phoenix,"  came  around  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  outside  route  in  1809,  and  at  once 
began  to  make  regular  voyages  in  the  Delaware.  A 
traveler  in  1806  who  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  at 
seven  in  the  morning  did  not  reach  New  Castle  by  the 
sailing  packet  until  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  al- 
though the  distance  was  but  forty  miles.  Crossing  the 
peninsula  to  Elk  River,  one  might  lie  all  night  at  the 
wharf  because  of  unfavorable  winds.  'Now  all  this  was 
changed.  On  the  New  York  line  the  steamboats  could 
go  up  the  Raritan  River  as  far  as  New  Brunswick.  Pas- 
sengers on  the  early  morning  boat  from  Philadelphia 
might  now  expect  to  reach  New  York  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day.  The  trip  to  Baltimore  by  New 
Castle  and  Frenchtown  was  shortened  to  about  eighteen 
hours.  In  winter,  when  the  rivers  were  blocked  with  ice, 
the  wagon  roads  had  to  be  relied  upon  by  travelers,  but 
navigation  often  opened  very  early.  Correspondence  of 
the  Brown  family  reveals  the  fact  that  on  February  25, 
1820,  the  steamboats  had  resumed  service  between  the 
two  cities. 

THE  ERA  OF  CANALS. 

A  material  reason  for  the  Browns  establishing  a 
house  in  Philadelphia  was  found  in  the  forwardness  of 
the  shipping  industry  in  the  city.  In  Cope's  and  other 
packet  lines  to  Europe,  the  city  had  a  notable  advantage 
over  Baltimore.    Capital  and  enterprise  were  found  here 
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for  undertakings  which  languished  elsewhere.  Turn- 
pikes had  been  built  out  of  Philadelphia  in  many  direc- 
tions to  give  impetus  to  the  wagon  trade  into  the  interior. 
Plans  for  the  construction  of  canals  had  for  some  time 
been  discussed  and  business  men  had  entertained  a 
project  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the 
Chesapeake,  across  the  neck  of  land  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware traversed  by  the  stage  coaches.  Work,  however, 
was  not  begim  until  1824.  Proposals  had  also  been  be- 
fore the  people  to  dig  canals  from  Philadelphia  up  the 
Schuylkill  River,  thence  west  to  the  Susquehanna.  The 
excavations  were  uncompleted,  but  the  companies  were 
collecting  money  for  them  when  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  undertaking  by  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the 
"  stone  coal  "  which  abounded  at  the  head  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Men  saw  visions  of  a  valuable  trade  to  the  North, 
with  NTew  York  State  as  well  as  with  Philadelphia.  It 
was  as  early  as  1815  that  the  legislature  chartered  the 
"  President,  Managers  and  Company  of  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  "  to  construct  a  lock  canal  from 
Fairmount  at  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  a  distance  of  about  110  miles. 

In  1825  this  Schuylkill  Canal  was  completed  and 
access  was  thus  obtained  to  Reading  and  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  above  that  city.  In  1825  a  canal  was  also 
opened  from  Reading  along  the  Tulpehocken  to  the 
Swatara  and  down  to  Middletown  on  the  Susquehanna. 
At  Fairmount  boats  arrived  from   and  departed  for 
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points  as  remote  as  Lewistown  and  Milton.  Over  this 
new  line  the  products  of  the  "  Susquehanna  country  " 
were  laid  at  the  doors  of  merchants  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  was  completed  in  1829 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  were  thus  brought  into  direct  communication 
by  boat.  In  the  same  year  the  Lehigh  Canal  was  opened 
between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Easton,  whence,  descending 
the  Delaware,  arks  laden  with  coal  reached  Philadelphia. 
In  1824,  when  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  was 
completed  from  Bordentown  to  New  Brunswick,  there 
was  all-water  connection  with  New  York.  In  the  same 
year  the  western  canals  were  opened  to  Pittsburgh,  con- 
necting with  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  by  way  of  the 
Juniata,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  short  portage  by  wagon 
over  the  mountains.  Philadelphia  would  remain,  it  was 
believed,  "  the  mistress  of  the  continent." 

But  while  all  this  was  being  done  to  keep  Philadel- 
phia abreast  of  the  age  in  industry  and  commerce.  New 
York  was  not  idle.  The  great  Erie  Canal,  crossing  the 
entire  state  to  Lake  Erie,  was  completed  in  1825,  and 
that  city  was  given  an  impulse  which  would  soon  set  it 
ahead  of  Philadelphia.  In  1820  the  population  of  Phila- 
delphia and  its  neighboring  districts  (Philadelphia 
County)  was  137,097,  while  that  of  New  York  (Man- 
hattan Island)  was  123,706.  Philadelphia  was  still  the 
larger  of  the  two  cities.  In  1830,  however,  the  same  area 
in  New  York  contained  202,589  people,  while  Phila- 
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delphia  had  but  188,789.  The  disparity  tended  there- 
after constantly  to  increase.  For  some  months  each 
winter,  except  in  the  most  unusual  years,  the  Delaware 
was  frozen  over  and  the  movements  of  ships  to  and  from 
the  wharves  was  interfered  with.  A  salt  water  port,  free 
of  ice,  supplemented  the  Erie  Canal  in  forwarding  the 
commercial  progress  of  New  York. 

The  Browns,  father  and  sons,  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  events,  and  governed  their  course  as  business 
men  accordingly.  In  1825,  the  very  year  that  the  Erie 
Canal  was  opened  for  service,  they  established  a  branch 
in  New  York.  The  youngest  son,  James,  was  detached 
from  the  Baltimore  house  and  opened  offices  under  the 
name  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  at  191  Pearl 
Street,  until  a  more  convenient  place  was  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  63  Pine  Street.  As  in  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  so  in  New  York  the  principal  interest  of 
the  firm  was  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  dry  goods 
and  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  and  other  American 
products  on  a  commission  basis,  a  business  which  was 
f  acihtated  by  the  connection  with  the  house  in  Liverpool, 
headed  by  Alexander  Brown's  eldest  son  who  was  also 
a  partner  in  the  American  houses.  The  partners  in 
New  York  were  the  same  as  in  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, Alexander  Brown  and  his  sons,  George  Brown 
of  Baltimore,  John  A.  Brown  of  Philadelphia,  and 
James  Brown  of  New  York. 
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INCEPTION  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 

The  great  system  of  interior  coinniunication  by  water 
had  scarcely  been  completed  when  a  movement  was  made 
to  supersede  it  by  the  railroad  and  the  locomotive  engine. 
For  some  time  inventors  had  employed  themselves  with 
this  subject.  While  Philadelphia  had  in  mind  projects 
for  a  railroad  to  the  Susquehanna  to  obviate  the  long 
water  trip  thither  by  way  of  Reading,  it  was  Baltimore 
which  displayed  the  greater  enterprise  with  reference  to 
this  innovation.  In  the  free  national  road  to  Wheeling, 
Baltimore  possessed  advantages  of  which  Philadelphia 
had  been  deprived,  since  travelers  on  the  Lancaster  pike 
were  stopped  every  few  miles  at  the  toll  houses.  Phila- 
delphia had  sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  con- 
structing the  canal  to  the  Susquehanna.  But  Balti- 
more, lest  she  be  quite  outdone  in  the  developments  of  the 
age,  determined  to  go  further  by  laying  down  the  tracks 
for  the  first  railroad.  On  iron  rails,  horses  or  the  untested 
new  locomotives  were  to  draw  cars  over  the  mountains  to 
connect  Baltimore  with  the  country  served  by  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

A  canal,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  had  been  pro- 
posed, but  such  formidable  natural  obstacles  were  to  be 
overcome  that  George  Brown,  Alexander  Brown's  sec- 
ond son,  who  was  giving  the  subject  his  particular 
attention,  turned  his  mind  to  a  railroad.  He  was  mate- 
rialh^  aided  by  Philip  E.  Thomas,  a  wealthy  Quaker 
merchant,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Balti- 
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more,  who,  in  emphatic  expression  of  his  conviction  that 
only  a  railroad  would  serve  Baltimore's  requirements, 
resigned  his  place  as  a  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
state  for  the  canal  company  and  bent  all  his  energies  to 
the  work  of  forwarding  the  new  enterprise.  George 
Brown  called  a  meeting  at  his  house  of  about  twenty-five 
leading  citizens  of  Baltimore  on  February  12,  1827, 
where  he  laid  before  them  statements  of  his  investigations 
on  the  subject.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  whole 
world  only  two  or  three  short  railroads,  the  Stockton  and 
Darhngton  in  England,  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  opened  in  1825,  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  George  Stephenson,  and  the  road  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  akeady  begun,  but  not  com- 
pleted until  1830.  There  were  also  a  few  roads  of  the 
crudest  construction  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals. 
Thomas  Leiper  had  built  a  short  line  at  his  quarry  in 
Delaware  County  near  Philadelphia ;  Josiah  White  built 
nine  miles  of  track  leading  from  his  coal  mines  down  to 
the  Lehigh  River  at  Mauch  Chunk.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  beset  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Mr.  Brown 
by  his  investigations  and  studies  illuminated  it  in  many 
ways.  To  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  he  and  Mr. 
Thomas  were  members,  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  report  for  presentation  to  another  meeting 
which  was  to  be  held  a  week  later.  "  This  improvement 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  England,"  said  the  committee, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  "  many  judicious  and  practi- 
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cal  men  there  that  these  roads  will  for  heavy  transporta- 
tion supersede  canals  as  effectually  as  canals  have 
superseded  turnpike  roads."  Baltimore  lay  200  miles 
nearer  the  navigable  water  of  the  west  than  New  York, 
and  about  100  miles  nearer  than  Philadelphia.  If  the 
railroad  were  built,  the  only  city  from  which  the  people 
of  Baltimore  would  have  anything  to  "  apprehend  "  was 
New  Orleans,  and  with  her  they  "  must  be  content  to 
share  the  Western  trade,  for  she  would  always  enjoy  a 
certain  portion  of  it  in  defiance  "  of  their  efforts.  "  But 
from  a  countiy  of  such  vast  extent  and  whose  produc- 
tions are  so  various  and  of  such  incalculable  amount," 
the  writers  of  the  report  continued,  "  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  trade  to  sustain  both  New  Orleans  and 
Baltimore." 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  a  committee  of  leading 
men,  headed  by  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  was  appointed  to  present  to  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land an  application  for  a  charter.  This  was  secured 
under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
stock  was  subscribed  and  Philip  E.  Thomas  was  elected 
President,  George  Brown,  Treasurer,  and  Alexander 
Brown  a  Director  of  the  company.  Actual  construction 
was  begun  on  July  4,  1828.  There  was  a  large  and  im- 
pressive parade  of  military  and  civic  bodies  when  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Charles  Carroll,  who,  theii  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  said:  "  I  consider  this  among  the 
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most  important  acts  of  my  life,  second  only  to  my  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  it  be  second  even 
to  that." 

Methods,  devices,  appliances,  not  only  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line,  but  also  for  operating  it  had  to  be 
invented  dui'ing  the  progress  of  the  work.  Roadbed  and 
sleepers,  cars  and  engines,  had  to  be  developed,  tested, 
and  given  practical  form.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  the  first  division  of  the  road,  running 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  "  fii'st  stone  "  to  EUi- 
cott's  Mills  on  the  Patapsco,  was  completed.  At  this 
time  Pennsylvania  had  made  no  progress  in  building  the 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  beginning  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  nor 
had  New  Jersey  started  the  Camden  and  Amboy  line  to 
connect  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  rail.  The  Balti- 
more station  was  thronged  with  people,  many  of  them 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  to  try  to  board  the  cars 
for  a  trip  over  the  road.  Ten  times  as  much  merchandise 
was  offered  for  shipment  as  the  company  could  forward. 

At  first  horses  and  mules  were  used  to  move  the 
trains.  Before  steam  locomotives  had  been  developed  for 
use  in  practical  form  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  car 
set  with  sails.  This  became  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the 
Czar  by  a  representative  of  the  Russian  government  who 
stood  at  the  rudder  to  guide  the  land  ship  on  one  of  its 
voyages.    Where  stone  could  be  found  it  was  used  in 
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preference  to  wood  for  the  sills  for  supporting  the  rails. 

It  was  truthfully  said  of  the  company  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Journal,  in  1835:  "Their  reports  have 
gone  forth  as  a  text-book  and  their  road  and  workshops 
have  been  a  lecture  room  to  thousands  who  are  now 
practising  and  improving  upon  their  experience.  The 
country  owes  to  the  enterprise,  public  spirit  and  perse- 
verance of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  a  debt  of  gratitude 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude." 

On  April  1,  1832,  the  railroad  was  completed  as  far 
as  the  Point  of  Rocks,  a  distance  of  70  iniles  from  Balti- 
more. A  dispute  now  arose  between  the  canal  and  the 
railway  companies,  but  this  was  adjusted  so  that  the  road 
could  be  continued  to  Harper's  Ferry.  Further  prog- 
ress was  slow  because  of  the  financial  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  period.  Other  obstacles  were  encountered, 
many  of  them  political,  having  to  do  with  the  course  of 
legislation  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  was  1842  before  the  road  reached  Cumberland. 

George  Brown  was  one  of  the  directors  for  the  State, 
and  served  on  various  committees.  In  1849,  when  prog- 
ress still  lagged,  when  the  stock  and  other  securities  of 
the  company  were  selling  at  their  lowest  prices  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  were  needed  to  carry  the  line  to 
its  destination  on  the  Ohio  River,  he  again  came  foi'ward 
as  its  friend.  The  new  president,  Thomas  Swann,  called 
a  meeting  and  made  an  appeal  for  "  the  completion  of 
the  stupendous  work  binding  together  two  grand  ex- 
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tremes  of  our  Union."  Under  "  whatever  auspices,"  he 
said,  "  it  might  be  pressed  to  completion,  it  would  ever 
stand  as  an  enduring  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  its  early  projectors  and  an  honor  to  the  State 
of  Maryland."  Amid  excitement  Mr.  Brown  arose  and 
in  the  most  confident  manner  moved  a  resolution  "  that 
the  chief  engineer  be  directed  to  proceed  to  arrange  to 
put  the  whole  hne  to  the  Ohio  River  under  contract  as 
speedily  as  practicable."  The  unanimous  adoption  of  this 
resolution  had  a  vigorous  and  immediate  effect  upon  the 
Board  and  the  community  at  large. 

Finally,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1853,  the  first  train 
reached  Wheeling  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  George 
Brown,  whose  name  still  headed  the  list  of  directors  rep- 
resenting the  State,  was  the  only  one  of  the  nmnber  still 
serving  in  that  capacity  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of 
the  enterprise  and  its  completion. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE. 

The  first  wife  of  John  A.  Brown  died  shortly  after  he 
had  moved  to  Philadelphia.  A  few  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Grace  Brown,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Brown 
of  Baltimore.  With  her  bachelor  uncle,  Johnston  Mc- 
Lanahan,  who  conducted  a  wholesale  dry  goods  business 
at  26  Chestnut  Street,  John  A.  Brown  entered  into  a 
partnership  which  continued  happily  until  after  the  panic 
of  1837.  An  experiment  begun  in  1830  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  the  Phila- 
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delphia  house.  William  Ezra  Bowen,  who  had  been  an 
auctioneer  on  High  or  Market  Street,  had  had  particu- 
larly friendly  relations  with  Mr.  McLanahan,  and  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  whereby  he  agreed  to  go  abroad 
and  reside  within  easy  reach  of  the  Enghsh  manufac- 
turers. Mr.  Bowen  at  the  same  time  arranged  with  the 
New  York  house  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  to 
buy  goods  for  them  on  consignment  and  in  a  little  while 
he  had  increased  the  business  of  both  houses.  His  course 
was  difficult  at  first,  but  always  careful  and  sagacious, 
and  animated  by  the  spirit  with  which  Alexander  Bro^m 
and  his  sons  had  begun  and  were  continuing  their  com- 
mercial operations.  This  is  faithfully  recorded  in  letter 
books  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  house. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  not  an  expert  in  the  business  which 
he  went  to  England  to  develop,  though  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  and  prices  of  vestings,  pan- 
taloon stuffs,  shawls,  blankets,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
manufactured  textile  goods  of  the  day.  He  went  first 
to  Liverpool,  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Man- 
chester, keeping  in  commmiication  constantly  by  the 
packet  and  other  ships  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
He  had  to  meet  the  manufacturers  and  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  friendship  before  he  could  do  any  great 
amount  of  business  with  them.  He  thought  at  times 
that  the  Liverpool  house  did  not  altogether  favor  his 
mission.  Many  money  transactions,  however,  passed 
through  their  hands  and  he  was  aided  in  a  variety  of 
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ways  by  the  good  opinion  entertained  for  them  in  Man- 
chester and  the  other  manufacturing  centers  in  England. 
The  credit  which  they  lent  him  facilitated  his  purchases 
and  shipments  to  the  United  States.  Frequently  he 
made  trips  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  to  London.  It 
was  a  leisurely  life  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  mer- 
chant of  this  day.  There  was  much  waiting  about  for 
the  winds  and  tides  to  move  the  small  ships  which  con- 
veyed the  freights  and  the  mails.  The  "  Caledonia,"  the 
*'  Montezuma,"  the  "  Pocahontas,"  the  "  Colossus,"  the 
"  North  America  "  or  the  "  Pacific  "  might  often  cross 
the  ocean  in  sixteen  days,  and  then  be  held  outside  of 
harbor  a  week  or  ten  days  by  adverse  winds.  Lest  let- 
ters should  be  lost  on  the  way  duplicates  were  uniformly 
made  and  forwarded  on  the  next  outgoing  ship. 

The  Browns,  who  for  many  years  had  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  linens  gradually  ceased  to  be  identified  promi- 
nently with  that  trade.  Already,  on  December  31, 1831, 
Mr.  Bowen  wrote  to  the  New  York  house:  "  I  fear  that 
for  the  present  I  shall  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  Ireland, 
as  I  was  generally  met  with  bad  accounts  of  your  sales, 
and  unless  some  better  impression  can  be  made  my  solic- 
iting will  be  useless  there.  I  do  not  know  to  what  cause 
it  is  to  be  attributed,  but  there  is  a  very  general  impres- 
sion prevailing  in  Ballymena  and  Belfast  that  you  have 
considered  the  linen  business  as  a  secondary  object  and 
have  not  given  it  proper  attention." 

Meanwhile  New  York  was  increasing  in  commer- 
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cial  importance  at  the  expense  of  Philadelphia.  On 
April  30,  1835,  Mr.  Bowen  wrote  to  his  friend,  John- 
ston McLanahan:  "  I  agree  with  you  that  NTew  York  is 
taking  the  lead  in  all  foreign  business,  and  I  fear  Phila- 
delphia will  wake  up  when  it  is  too  late."  A  month  later, 
on  May  30th,  Mr.  Bowen  wrote  again:  "  In  almost 
every  instance  in  which  I  have  divided  shipments  between 
you  (Philadelphia)  and  Brown  Brothers  and  Company 
(New  York)  the  parties  have  preferred  the  latter  mar- 
ket. On  an  average  the  sales  are  rendered  earlier  and 
the  prices  are  quite  as  good  and  frequently  better." 
Firms  which  once  had  shipped  large  quantities  of  goods 
to  Philadelphia  said  they  would  send  no  more  there.  "  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  fault  is  with  you,"  Mr.  Bowen 
continued,  "  but  in  the  market."  For  the  spring  trade 
in  1835  he  had  sent  to  New  York  on  joint  account 
nearly  £35,000  worth  of  goods,  all  of  which  had  been 
sold,  and  the  amount  of  goods  consigned  for  sale  to 
Brown  Brothers  and  Company  in  New  York  was  much 
larger  than  that  forwarded  to  the  house  in  Philadelphia. 
The  trade  covered  a  great  variety  of  cloths  and  other 
merchandise,  much  of  which  when  it  was  landed  in 
America  went  to  auction  houses  to  be  disposed  of  on  the 
best  current  terms,  on  speculative  account  or  on  com- 
mission, at  the  sole  risk  of  the  shippers  or  with  advances 
made  upon  the  goods  before  they  had  left  England. 
There  were  in  his  shipments  broad  cloths  and  long  cloths, 
tabby  velvets  and  velveteens,  cassimeres  and  moleskins, 
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mackinaws  and  rose  blankets,  scarlet  tartans  and  blue 
camblets,  kerseys,  drills,  bombazets,  jaconnets,  beaver- 
teens,  flannels,  bazies,  sabathies,  princettas,  chintzes, 
valentias,  cambrics,  druggets,  petershams,  paddings, 
dimities,  duffels,  erminets,  and  at  times  muskets,  bayo- 
nets, sabres,  crockery,  hosiery,  patent  threads  and 
umbrellas. 

Alexander  Brown's  eldest  son  William  was  not  ro- 
bust, and,  as  has  been  stated,  he  had,  in  1810,  retm-ned 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  change  of  climate 
beneficial  to  his  health.  The  firm  which  he  and  his  cousin 
William  A.  Brown  had  formed  under  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Brown  and  Company  was  soon  dissolved,  and  in 
1814  he  had  estabhshed  a  partnership  with  his  three 
brothers,  George,  John  and  James,  all  residing  in  Amer- 
ica, to  be  known  as  Wilham  and  James  Brown  and 
Company.  The  opening  of  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
New  York  offices  had  increased  the  volume  of  business  in 
Liverpool,  and  William  Brown,  desiring  assistance,  in 
1826  invited  Joseph  Shipley,  Jr.,  to  join  the  firm.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Shipley,  who  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  had  resided  in  Liv- 
erpool as  the  agent  of  John  Welsh,  a  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant engaged  in  a  business  similar  to  that  conducted  by 
the  Brovms.  Since  1819  he  had  had  charge  of  Mr. 
Welsh's  ships  and  cargoes  consigned  to  Liverpool  and 
had  reloaded  them  for  ports  in  the  United  States.  He 
had  established  a  good  reputation  as  a  business  man  and 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  community. 
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THE  PANIC  OF  1837. 

Mr.  Bowen's  term  of  service  for  the  firm  abroad  cov- 
ered the  period  which  was  marked  by  the  miequaled  dis- 
turbances attendant  upon  and  largely  caused  by  Andrew 
Jackson's  war  upon  the  United  States  Bank,  culminat- 
ing in  the  panic  of  1837.  When  his  five-year  contract 
expired  he  visited  America  and  in  view  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
firm's  business  abroad  it  was  renewed  upon  terms  more 
advantageous  to  him. 

The  shadow  of  this  impending  panic  was,  however, 
manifest,  and  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  houses 
in  the  summer  of  1836  laid  their  plans  for  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  their  dry  goods  business.  By  January  1, 
1837,  steps  were  taken  to  cease  shipments,  sell  stocks  and 
close  all  outstanding  accounts.  Mr.  Bowen  had  intended 
to  return  to  Philadelphia,  but  William  Brown,  the  head 
of  the  Liverpool  house,  desired  him  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  offered,  and  accepted,  an  interest  in  the 
firm,  and  in  October,  1836,  moved  to  Liverpool. 

The  early  months  of  1837  were  marked  by  runs 
upon  banks  and  failures  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri- 
can cities.  Stocks  fell,  private  bills  were  protested. 
The  price  of  cotton  was  soon  reduced  by  half.  Busi- 
ness firms  all  over  the  country  closed  their  doors. 
Holders  of  specie  hoarded  it.  Rates  of  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  went  up  by  leaps  and  bound,  and  it  became 
practically  impossible  to  negotiate  loans.     Such  sudden 
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and  complete  derangement  of  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
finance  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  country's  history. 
Few  could  withstand  such  a  whirlwind,  and  soon  credit 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  Factories  were  closed  and 
labor  was  out  of  employment.  By  the  middle  of  April 
failures  in  New  York  had  reached  the  total  of  168.  At 
Mobile  nine-tenths  of  the  merchants,  it  was  said,  had 
suspended,  while  a  panic  prevailed  in  New  Orleans.  The 
banks  in  New  York  suspended  specie  payments  on  May 
10th,  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  the  11th,  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  Orleans  on  the  12th,  and  in  Washington 
on  the  15th. 

Although  they  had  done  all  that  they  could  to  pre- 
pare for  the  panic,  the  firm  was  shaken  by  its  force.  The 
houses  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were, 
indeed,  hard  pressed,  but  the  English  house  was  put  into 
a  situation  which  was  nothing  short  of  desperate.  They, 
however,  now  played  a  notable  part  in  protecting  their 
own  large  clientele  as  well  as  in  stabiHzing  international 
exchange  and  generally  guarding  American  interests. 
A  firm  in  such  a  position  as  theirs,  financing  great 
business  transactions  carried  on  by  slow  sailing  ships, 
the  pawn  of  the  winds,  without  aid  of  the  telegi'aph  or 
the  modern  agencies  of  communication,  was  in  immediate 
danger  so  soon  as  that  sensitive  fabric,  credit,  felt  the 
force  of  the  storm.  ObHgations  were  f allmg  due  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  solvent  firms  could  not  receive  their 
remittances  from  the  United  States.    Advances  which 
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were  abundantly  safe  in  ordinary  times  were  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  unless  time  could  be  gained  for  ships  to 
arrive,  for  debtors  to  meet  their  engagements,  for  the 
substance  on  which  money  had  been  lent  to  be  reahzed 
upon  and  converted  into  funds. 

Mr.  Shipley  turned  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
made  to  the  Governor  a  full  statement  of  the  capital  of 
the  firms  not  only  in  Liverpool  but  also  in  the  United 
States,  accompanying  it  with  a  list  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities.  William  Brown,  while  ready  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  avert  a  catastrophe,  often  despaired,  as 
it  seemed  to  him  that  immediate  suspension  might  save 
from  loss  friends  who  were  being  appealed  to,  not  in 
vain,  to  save  the  house  from  downfall. 

Mr.  Shipley  told  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  Jimie  1st,  that  the  firm  was  cut  off  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  its  "  being  sustained 
except  through  your  assistance."  The  Bank  could  incur 
no  undue  risk,  for  the  capital  of  the  firm  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year  was  about  £1,350,000,  and  its  total  engagements 
now  were  not  more  than  £1,372,000.  Protested  bills  of 
exchange  on  America  to  the  amount  of  £472,000  were  in 
hand;  it  expected  to  receive  £370,000  more,  and  needed, 
therefore,  about  £800,000.  For  this  the  firm  offered 
as  secm-ity  the  protested  bills,  nearly  all  of  which  would 
ultimately  be  paid.  It  offered  also  cotton  at  Liverpool 
and  on  the  way  across  the  ocean  from  America  of  a 
value  of  £150,000;  and,  furthermore,  a  guarantee  list 
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which  its  bankers,  Denison,  Heywood,  Kennards  and 
Company  of  London,  would  head  with  a  subscription  of 
£50,000,  and  which  would  be  increased  if  necessary  by 
appeal  to  other  friends.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  &m's 
engagements,  Mr.  Shipley  said,  arose  out  of  the  exports 
of  British  manufacturers,  and  were  it  to  close  its  doors 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  English  commerce 
would  ensue ;  the  results  would  be  more  deeplj^  felt  than 
those  due  to  the  suspension  of  any  other  house  in  Eng- 
land. The  board  met  and  authorized  the  Governor  to 
advance  a  sufficient  sum  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
firm  for  a  week,  which  thus  continued  to  stand  amid  what 
Mr.  Shipley  called  "  the  general  wreck." 

But  the  news  from  the  United  States  grew  worse. 
The  number  of  failures  increased.  Large  and  respon- 
sible firms  failed  in  London  and  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Efforts  were  immediately  put  forth  by  William 
and  James  Brown  and  Company  to  secure  an  extension 
of  the  Bank  of  England's  support.  Its  favor,  through 
Mr.  Shipley's  efforts,  was  again  assured  to  the  firm  after 
promises  of  a  further  deposit  of  security  and  the  under- 
writing of  guarantors  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £400,000. 
Mr.  Shipley  now  returned  to  Liverpool  with  all  speed 
in  a  four-horse  post-chaise,  and  the  equipage,  with  its 
post-boys  splashed  with  the  mud  of  the  roads,  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  office  door  in  Liverpool.  The  clerks 
cheered  and  the  whole  city  welcomed  the  news  that  the 
house  had  been  saved.     The  anxieties  of  the  partners. 
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however,  were  not  at  an  end.  Friends  had  to  be  seen 
and  requested  to  place  their  names  on  the  guarantee  hst, 
which  they  did  cheerfully.  Fresh  facts  had  to  be  as- 
sembled concerning  the  firm's  assets  and  liabilities  based 
on  the  latest  information  received  by  the  incoming  ships. 
In  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Shipley  was  bound  back  to 
London.  He  could  now  make  clear  to  the  Bank  that 
after  everything  was  done  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
£400,000.  The  Denison  firm  raised  their  subscription 
on  the  guarantee  list  to  £100,000.  The  total  was  ex- 
tended to  £44)5,000,  and  the  Bank  consented  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  support  the  house  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  was  great  excitement  in  London  all  day 
concerning  the  American  situation,  but  when,  after  de- 
liberations lasting  three  hours,  the  news  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  board  was  given  out,  much  satisfaction 
was  expressed.  In  Liverpool  still  greater  joy  was  felt, 
and  the  cotton  market  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  penny  a 
pound. 

Early  in  1838  the  business  of  the  Brown  houses  be- 
gan to  resume  its  normal  state.  George  Brown  in  Balti- 
more wrote  that  their  credit  was  as  high  as  it  had  ever 
been.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  losses  of  1837  had 
been  made  good.  The  payments  due  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, amounting  in  all  to  £1,950,000,  were  promptly  met, 
and  the  firm  stood  better  at  the  end  of  the  year  1838 
than  on  December  31, 1836. 
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CHANGES    IN  THE  FIRM. 

Alexander  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  house,  had  died 
at  his  home  in  Baltimore  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Although  the  firms  were  partially  reorganized  before  the 
panic,  further  changes  of  partnership  were  now  resolved 
upon.  In  the  first  place,  the  dry-goods  business  and  the 
banking  business  were  separated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
John  A.  Brown  retired  from  both.  It  was  announced 
that  Johnston  McLanahan  would  continue  the  dry  goods 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Johnston  McLanahan 
and  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Bowen,  who  had  been  in 
Liverpool  as  a  partner  throughout  the  panic,  would 
return  to  Philadelphia  to  represent  the  firm  in  that  city 
imder  the  firm  name  of  Browns  and  Bowen,  his  partners 
in  America  being  George  Brown  of  Baltimore  and  James 
Brown  of  New  York.  The  Baltimore  house  at  the  same 
time,  June  1,  1839,  was  taken  over  by  George  Brown. 
The  New  York  house  continued  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  James  Brown,  assisted  by  his  cousin,  Stew- 
art Brown,  who  had  come  from  the  Baltimore  house  in 
1826,  and  by  Samuel  Nicholson,  a  merchant  in  the  com- 
mission business  in  New  York,  who  for  many  years  had 
spent  his  winters  in  New  Orleans  as  representative  of 
the  firm  in  that  city.  No  addition  to  the  partnership 
was  made  until  1847,  when  James  Brown's  cousin  in 
Baltimore,  James  Muncaster  Brown,  was  invited  to  join 
the  firm,  continuing  a  member  until  his  death  in  1890. 
Wilham  Brown,  the  eldest  brother,  in  Liverpool,  was 
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a  silent  partner  in  the  Philadelphia  house  of  Browns  and 
Bowen,  and  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  of  New 
York. 

On  June  1,  1839,  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Ship- 
ley's labors  during  the  panic  of  1837,  the  name  of  the 
English  firm  was  changed  to  Brown,  Shipley  and  Com- 
pany, and,  although  he  was  a  member  only  until  1850, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  firm  has  been 
known  by  that  name  to  this  day. 

In  1833  the  New  York  house  left  its  quarters  in  Pine 
Street  and  moved  to  No.  59  Wall  Street,  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover.  This  building  was  afterward  purchased, 
and  in  1864  was  torn  down  and  a  larger  building  erected 
on  the  site.  With  renewals  and  extensions  this  structure 
is  still  in  use  by  the  firm.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  private 
banking  house  in  the  country  has  been  so  long  located 
on  one  spot. 

After  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Philadelphia  house 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  was  reduced,  indeed,  to  the 
rank  of  an  agency,  with  desks  in  the  back  office  of  what 
had  been  the  store  of  John  A.  Brown  and  Company, 
No.  14  Chestnut  Street,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets.  The  front  portion  of  this  building  was  used  by 
Johnston  McLanahan  and  Company  for  their  dry-goods 
business.  Mr.  Bowen  was  assisted  only  by  his  eldest 
son  and  a  book-keeper.  Affairs  had  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  panic  that,  as  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Shipley, 
he  did  not  know  whether  by  all  his  exertions  he  could 
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make  the  business  "  a  permanency."  But  hard  and  per- 
severing labor  had  brought  him  success  in  Manchester, 
and  he  apphed  himself  to  his  tasks  with  similar  industry 
in  Philadelphia. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  the  business  of  the  firm  in- 
creased satisfactorily  and  there  was  need  of  more  com- 
modious quarters,  so  that  in  1842  offices  were  obtained 
next  door  at  No.  12  Chestnut  Street,  where  the  firm 
remained  until  1845.  Thence  it  removed  to  No.  30 
Ch^^stnut  Street.  Finally,  in  1848,  it  found  convenient 
quarters  in  the  building  at  55  (now  209)  Chestnut 
Street,  which  was  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Brown 
family.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  occupied  the  second 
story,  while  Browns  and  Bowen  had  their  offices  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  firm  continued  in  these  premises  until 
1887,  when  it  removed  to  the  building  specially  planned 
for  its  use,  and  which  it  still  occupies  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  house, 
since  its  foundation  in  1818,  therefore,  has  had  offices  on 
Market  and  on  Front  Streets  and  in  seven  buildings  in 
turn  on  Chestnut  Street,  namely,  at  Nos.  28,  16,  14,  12, 
30,  55  (old  numbers) ,  and  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street. 

A  NEW  GROWTH  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  the  decades  from  1840  to  1860  the  principal  devel- 
opment of  the  business  of  the  firm  took  place  in  New 
York  and  Liverpool.  They  no  longer  were  merchants 
in  dry  goods,  although  the  Liverpool  house  was  actively 
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interested  in  the  cotton  trade.  They  now  concerned 
themselves  in  the  main  with  foreign  exchange  and  inter- 
national credits.  Gradually  steamships  had  superseded 
sailing  packets,  first  for  the  passenger  and  mail  service 
and  later  as  freight  carriers.  The  first  steamer  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  Royal  WilHam  " 
in  1833.  Five  years  later  two  steamers  made  the  voyage 
simultaneously,  and  continued  to  run  to  and  fro  across 
the  sea  with  more  or  less  regularity  thereafter.  It  was 
two  years  later,  in  1840,  that  a  line  with  a  fleet  of  vessels, 
the  Cunard  Line,  entered  the  service.  The  "  Britannia," 
the  first  of  the  number,  left  Liverpool  on  July  4th,  and 
reached  Boston  in  fourteen  days  and  eight  hours.  The 
owners  held  a  postal  contract  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  began  the  carriage  of  the  mails.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "  Britannia " 
became  icebound  in  the  port  of  Boston,  whence  she  was 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  on  schedule  time  Febru- 
ary 3, 1844,  by  a  channel  cut  through  the  ice  seven  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  at  the  expense  of  public- 
spirited  merchants  of  Boston  in  order  to  retain  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company.  This  condition  of  Boston  harbor 
has  never  occurred  since.  "  Steamer  days,"  the  days 
when  the  steamers  arrived,  became  as  important  as 
"  packet  nights  "  had  been  in  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial district  in  New  York.  A  radical  change  came 
over  the  whole  system  of  conducting  international  trade. 
The  Cunard  Line,  with  its  subsidy,  soon  developed 
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gi-eat  strength,  and  the  ocean  carrying  trade  in  posses- 
sion of  the  famous  Yankee  clipper  ships  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  passing  into  foreign  hands.  In  response  to 
various  proposals  and  appeals.  Congress  in  1847  agreed 
to  extend  its  aid  to  an  American  steamship  line  which 
would  carry  the  mails  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. The  service  called  for  two  saiHngs  a  month  dur- 
ing eight  months,  and  one  saihng  a  month  during  the  re- 
maining four  months  of  the  year.  The  hne  was  known  as 
the  Collins  Line  and  was  named  after  its  founder,  E. 
K.  Collins,  a  patriotic  and  successful  New  York  mer- 
chant, who  had  been  operating  a  line  of  saihng  packets. 
He  was  joined  in  this  enterprise  by  James  Brown,  head 
of  the  New  York  house  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, and  by  other  capitaHsts.  The  Cunard  boats  had 
a  capacity  of  only  about  1500  tons.  The  owners  of  the 
new  line  made  contracts  with  the  best  American  ship- 
builders for  the  construction  of  four  steamers  capable 
of  carrying  2,000  tons  of  cargo  and  from  200  to  300 
passengers,  the  "  Arctic,"  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  "  Baltic," 
and  the  "  Pacific."  Skillful  naval  architects  designed 
the  vessels  and  they  were  of  a  new  and  improved  type. 
In  appearance  they  resembled  the  gracefully  curved 
sailing  packets,  but  they  had  characteristics  of  their 
own  which  still  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  of  his- 
torians of  the  merchant  service  of  the  world.  They 
stood  high  out  of  the  water,  and  were  dry  and  com- 
fortable compared  with  the  boats  of  the  day,  which 
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were  built  with  scanty  freeboards.  Each  had  three  masts 
and  a  generous  spread  of  canvas  to  aid  the  engines, 
when  the  winds  were  favorable.  The  toughest  oak  and 
the  finest  materials  were  obtained  for  the  shipwrights, 
and  the  vessels  were  constructed  like  line-of -battle  ships, 
so  that  they  might,  if  necessary,  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  as  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  frames  were 
securely  strapped  with  iron  fastened  with  copper  bolts. 
The  cost  of  the  boats  was  about  $675,000  each.  The 
"  Atlantic,"  the  first  of  the  fleet  to  be  completed,  left 
New  York  on  her  maiden  voyage  on  April  27,  1850,  and 
all  four  were  in  service  by  December  following.  While 
the  engines  were  of  only  800  horse-power,  the  ships  made 
over  300  miles  a  day.  They  beat  the  Cunarders  by  about 
a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  bringing  down  the  time  of  the 
voyage  on  fortunate  trips  to  less  than  ten  days.  What 
had  been  a  British  monopoly  in  the  Liverpool  trade  now 
met  with  effective  competition,  and  the  older  line  was 
compelled  to  improve  its  accommodations  at  once  in 
order  to  survive.  There  was  widespread  national  inter- 
est in  the  performances  of  the  boats,  and  their  owners 
received  much  praise  for  this  spirited  proof  of  their 
Americanism. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  BOSTON  OFFICE. 

Boston  had  become  so  important  a  center  for  the 
East  India  trade  that  in  1844  an  agency  of  the  firm  was 
estabhshed   in   that    city   under   the   management    of 
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Thomas  Buckminster  Curtis.  He  was  a  member  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  and  had  been  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  War  of  1812,  subse- 
quently becoming  a  merchant.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  the  agent  and  attorney  in  Boston  of  the  English 
merchant  banking  firm  of  Fletcher,  Alexander  and 
Company.  It  was  after  the  liquidation  of  this  firm  that 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, and,  retaining  his  old  offices  in  State  Street,  acted 
as  their  agent  in  Boston.  Aided  by  the  excellent  reputa- 
tion of  the  firm  which  he  henceforth  was  to  represent, 
he,  by  industry  and  diligence,  secured  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  business  in  competition  with  other  bankers 
who  were  firmly  entrenched  in  the  favor  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston.  As  the  East  India  trade  declined  and 
changed  its  character  the  house  identified  itself  with  the 
rapidly  growing  manufacturing  industries  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  became  a  strong  adjunct  of  the  New  York 
house. 

Agencies  of  the  firm  which  had  been  established  in 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  were 
active  at  a  time  when  railway  communication  with  the 
South  was  slow  and  irregular,  and  the  telegraph  had  not 
yet  come  into  general  use.  They  secured  commercial 
bills  and  forwarded  them  to  New  York,  thus  binding  the 
firm  very  closely  to  the  trade  in  cotton  with  Liverpool 
and  Manchester. 

The    Liverpool    house,    meantime,    with    William 
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Brown  and  Joseph  Shipley  at  its  head,  played  its  impor- 
tant part  abroad.  An  Enghshman,  Francis  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  office,  had  been 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  soon  became  the  firm's  agent 
in  Savannah,  where  he  so  well  acquitted  himself  that  he 
was  recalled  to  Liverpool  as  a  partner.  His  responsi- 
bilities were  increased  when  William  Brown  entered 
Parliament  in  1846  as  member  for  South  Lancashire, 
and  they  became  still  greater  when,  in  1850,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, on  account  of  ill  health  retired  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Wilmington.  At  this  time  Mark  Wilks  Collet, 
a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  experience  in  business  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England,  became  a  part- 
ner. He  was  later  created  a  Baronet  in  recognition  of  his 
services  and  advice  in  the  refunding  of  the  British  debt 
and  as  Director  and  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

PANIC  OF  1857. 

The  panic  of  1857  sorely  pressed  the  firm's  American 
and  Enghsh  houses.  Its  force  was  not  so  great  as  that 
of  the  panic  of  1837,  but  it  was  difficult  to  pass  through 
it  unscathed.  So  much,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  Collins  Line  of  steamers,  in  which  James  Brown 
in  New  York  was  still  deeply  interested,  called  for  large 
advances.  Characteristically,  he  assured  his  partners 
that  he  was  determined  personally  to  bear  the  loss  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  ships.  Deserving  the 
largest  success,  misfortune  had  overtaken  the  enterprise. 
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The   "  Arctic,"   described   as   "  the   most   splendid   of 
Atlantic  steamships,"  was  run  down  by  a  French  ves- 
sel in  a  fog  off  Newfoundland  in  September,  1854.    The 
stokers  and  seamen  seized  the  small  boats,  put  off  and 
left  the  majority  of  the  passengers  to  perish.     One  of 
James  Brown's  sons  and  several  other  members  of  his 
family  were  on  board  and  were  drowned.  The  "Pacific" 
left  Liverpool  in  January,  1856,  for  a  voyage  to  New 
York,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.     Undeterred  by 
these  disasters  the  company,  as  the  panic  of  1857  ap- 
proached, was  building  a  great  new  steamship  to  be 
called  the  "  Adriatic  "  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  In  ordinary  times  she  would  have  proved  profit- 
able, but  all  the  CoUins  liners  were  paddle-wheel  boats, 
built  of  wood,  and  they  now  had  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  new  British  screw  boats,  which  were  constructed 
of  iron.   Furthermore,  difficulties  arose  at  Washington 
over  the  postal  contracts.  The  Nation  seemed  to  be  un- 
appreciative  of  the  patriotic  sacrifices  which  the  owners 
had  made  on  behalf  of  the  line.   Congress  reduced  the 
subsidies,  and  the  ships  proved  so  heavy  a  burden  to  their 
owners  that  those  which  remained  were  sold,  and  in  1858 
the  last  of  this  fleet  of  steamers  stopped  sailing  under 
the  American  flag. 

In  the  panic  of  1857  almost  no  protested  bills  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  house,  and  they  were  in  a  much 
better  position  in  this  respect  than  in  1837.  Some  sus- 
pensions led  to  serious  loss,  but  the  firm's  credit  had 
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never  been  higher,  and  its  resources  were  ample.  Its  po- 
sition through  the  crisis  was  so  strong,  wrote  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, that  any  rumors  which  were  heard  were  "  ouhy  for  a 
moment  and  only  sufficient  to  meet  with  contradiction 
from  their  own  absurdity."  They  should  be  "  deeply 
thankful  "  for  preservation  "  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
ruin."  In  the  United  States  Mr.  Shipley,  from  his  seclu- 
sion at  Wilmington,  and  full  of  wisdom  di'awn  from  his 
experience  in  1837,  was  writing  to  William  Brown  and 
James  Brown  that  the  disturbances  could  continue  "  but 
for  a  brief  period."  The  firm  in  November  "  saw  its 
way  safely  out  of  the  whirlpool  with  unimpaired  credit 
and  with  such  means  as  would  soon  enable  it  to  make  up 
all  losses  in  the  good  and  safe  business  which  must  soon 
follow  such  a  crash." 

DIFFICULTIES  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Civil  War  then  followed.  It  found  the  Brown 
houses  identified  in  a  prominent  way  with  planter  inter- 
ests in  the  South.  The  agencies  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah,  and  Charleston  naturally  shared  and  reflected 
the  views  of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  Liverpool  house  was  in  touch  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing interests  in  Lancashire,  where  was  centered 
that  sympathy  for  the  Southern  Confederacy  which  so 
much  influenced  the  attitude  of  commercial  and  goveni- 
mental  opinion  in  England  toward  the  war,  especially  in 
its  first  months.    The  young  English  statesman,  William 
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E.  Gladstone,  declared  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that "  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  South  "  had 
"  made  a  nation."  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  resided  in  the 
South  for  a  few  years,  wrote  in  a  similar  sense  to  his 
partners  in  New  York  on  August  7,  1861,  that  the  "  un- 
fortunate separation "  of  the  northern  and  southern 
states  was  "  final."  "  No  earthly  power,"  he  said,  "  could 
reunite  the  two  sections."  To  conquer  the  southern  peo- 
ple would  be  "  an  utter  impossibility."  Their  geograph- 
ical situation  would  enable  them  "  to  defy  the  world." 

The  Baltimore  house  stood  upon  ground  which  was 
partially  southern.  That  city  was  the  commercial  gate- 
way to  the  region  which  had  declared  itself  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  old  Union  of  States.  The  business  of  Alex- 
ander Brown  and  Sons  had  declined  owing  to  George 
Bro\^Ti's  advancing  age,  and  his  indisposition  to  take 
further  active  part  in  it.  In  1856  his  son,  George 
Stewart  Brown,  became  a  partner,  but,  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  no  greater  activity  marked  the  affairs  of  the 
house.  George  Brown  died  in  1859,  and  the  business 
for  a  time  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  son-in-law,  William 
H.  Graham,  and  Bernard  Campbell,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Campbell  and  Graham,  acted  as  agents  of 
Brown  Brothers  and  Company  in  Baltimore  until  after 
the  war.  Whether  or  not  it  was  truly  expressive  of  the 
sentiment  of  any  partner  or  agent  of  the  firm  in  that 
city,  the  impression  gained  ground  that  the  house  in  the 
early  days  of  the  civil  conflict  between  the  states  was 
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committed  to  the  interests  of  the  Confederacy.  George 
William  Brown,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  George  Brown, 
brother-in-law  of  Alexander  Bro^vn,  the  founder  of  the 
house,  was  mayor  of  Baltimore  when  the  troops  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  were  mobbed  while  pass- 
ing through  the  city  on  their  way  to  Washington.  James 
Brown,  the  head  of  the  house  in  New  York,  whose  allegi- 
ance to  the  Union  was  at  no  time  in  any  kind  of  doubt, 
ordered  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  displayed  in  front  of 
the  building  occupied  by  Alexander  Brown  and  Sons  and 
Campbell  and  Graham.  Mayor  Brown  said  that  the 
flag  should  be  removed.  His  excuse  was  that  it  would 
incite  to  riot.  It  was  therefore  hauled  down,  an  action 
which,  when  it  came  to  James  Brown's  notice  in  New 
York,  caused  his  utmost  indignation. 

The  loyalty  of  the  latter  was  shown  by  his  subscrip- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  firm  for  the  Union  war  loans. 
He  desired  to  aid  the  government  by  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Europe,  but  the  English 
partners  insisted  upon  an  attention  to  the  terms  of  neu- 
trality imposed  by  their  government  upon  them  as  British 
subjects.  James  Brown  made  one  or  two  trips  abroad 
during  the  war,  and  his  presence  in  England  served  to 
increase  the  understanding  of  the  merits  of  the  Northern 
cause  and  to  remove  asperities  which  othei^se  might 
have  led  to  serious  disagreement  between  the  houses  in  the 
two  countries.  His  brother,  William  Brown,  for  a  long 
time  rather  aloof  from  any  active  part  in  the  business, 
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because  of  his  public  engagements,  was  clearly  favorable 
to  the  North,  and  used  his  best  efforts,  not  without  avail, 
in  turning  British  opinion  to  that  side.  As  a  member 
of  Parhament  for  many  years  he  had  been  brought  into 
the  closest  relations  with  leading  statesmen  of  England. 
Like  Cobden  and  Bright,  he  belonged  to  the  Manchester 
school  of  economists,  whose  sympathy  for  the  North  was 
well  known.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  free  trader,  and  he  continued  to  represent 
that  interest  for  many  years,  writing  as  well  as  speaking 
forcibly  upon  political  questions.  Now,  during  the 
American  war,  he  was  in  communication  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Confederate  government  des- 
pL'";hed  able  representatives  to  London  to  create  and 
develop  pubhc  opinion  favorable  to  the  South.  Mr. 
Brown  desired  Secretary  Seward  to  send  men  to  Eng- 
land to  defend  with  like  skill  the  interests  of  the  North. 
This,  history  informs  us,  was  done.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
his  part  in  the  movement  to  turn  sympathy  towards  the 
cause  of  the  Union  was  an  important  one. 

Because  of  the  war  the  cotton  business  with  the 
South  was  entirely  suspended,  but  with  that  acumen 
which  had  led  the  firm  to  go  out  from  Baltimore  to 
establish  a  house  in  Philadelphia  in  1818,  and  in  New 
York  in  1825,  in  obedience  to  changing  conditions. 
Brown,  Shipley  and  Company,  near  the  end  of  the  year 
1863,  opened  an  office  in  London.  Premises  were  secured 
in  Founder's  Court,  opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
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Mr.  Collet  removed  to  that  city,  leaving  in  Liverpool 
for  the  time  being  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  knowledge  and 
interest  still  bound  him  closely  to  the  cotton  trade.  The 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  further  injured  the  position 
of  the  Liverpool  house  and  served  to  direct  the  firm's 
business  in  England  toward  London.  Because  of  the 
revolutions  in  trade  effected  by  the  estabhshment  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  American  and 
the  European  continents  more  than  one  large  house  in 
Liverpool  failed  and  disappeared.  Manufacturers  now 
bought  their  cotton  by  telegraph  on  samples  previously 
sent  them  from  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Memphis,  and 
other  southern  cities,  and  the  need  for  the  intervention 
of  merchants  in  England  no  longer  existed.  Ware- 
house property  in  Liverpool,  built  for  cotton  storage, 
was  rendered  for  the  time  being  almost  valueless.  Manu- 
factured goods,  such  as  Mr.  Bowen  had  collected  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  were  forwarded  directly 
by  the  manufacturers  to  buyers  in  the  United  States  on 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  consignments  of  goods  from 
America  for  sale  in  England  practically  came  to  an  end. 
In  New  York  James  Brown,  the  founder's  young- 
est son,  continued  in  full  direction  of  the  firm's  large  and 
varied  affairs.  The  death  and  ill  health  of  his  older 
sons,  whom  he  had  hoped  would  in  time  become  his 
partners,  caused  the  fourth  son,  John  Crosby  Brown, 
whose  natural  inclinations  would  have  led  him  to  another 
career,  to  enter  the  office.    In  1859  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one  he  had  graduated  from  Columbia  College.  He  trav- 
eled for  a  year  or  two  and  then  entered  the  Liverpool 
office,  where  he  was  employed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  training  continued  in  the  Enghsh  house  until 
1862,  when  he  returned  to  New  York.  Two  years  later 
he  became  a  partner,  and  in  due  time  the  directing  head 
of  the  business  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  in 
America.  At  about  the  same  time  James  Brown's  son- 
in-law,  Howard  Potter,  joined  the  firm.  Charles  Den- 
ston  Dickey,  who  since  1846  had  represented  the  firm  at 
one  or  another  of  its  southern  agencies,  also  became  a 
partner  in  New  York. 

The  four  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  the 
"  Brown  Brothers,"  whose  names  sin-vive  in  the  title  of 
the  firm  to  this  day,  lived  out  their  hves  respectively 
in  Liverpool,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  the  eldest,  died  in  Liver- 
pool in  1864  at  the  age  of  eighty;  George  Brown, 
the  second  son,  in  Baltimore  in  1859  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two;  John  A.  Brown  in  Philadelphia  in  1872 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year;  and  James,  the  j^oungest,  in 
New  York  in  1877  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Each  in 
his  own  way  had  achieved  important  successes  by  in- 
telligent and  industrious  attention  to  a  business  which 
their  father  had  founded,  and  in  which  they  were  mutu- 
ally engaged.  All  gave  proof  of  their  civic  spirit  and 
philanthropy  in  the  communities  in  which  they  dwelt. 
Their  gifts  to  hospitals,  libraries  and  other  institutions 
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are  gratefully  remembered.  George  Brown's  name  in 
Baltimore  is  particularly  associated  with  the  House  of 
Refuge ;  John  A.  Brown's  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital;  James  Brown's  in  New  York  with 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  and  William  Brown's 
in  England  with  the  establishment  of  the  fine  free  library 
in  Liverpool,  for  which  among  other  public  services  he 
was  created  a  Baronet  by  Queen  Victoria. 

PHILADELPHIA  AFFAIRS. 

The  firm  in  Philadelphia  at  209-11  Chestnut  Street 
was  known  until  1859  as  Browns  and  Bowen.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Bowen  retired,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Brown  Brothers  and  Company,  and  the  office  in  Phila- 
delphia became  an  agency  of  the  New  York  house.  At 
its  head  was  Thomas  Hassell  Kirtley,  an  Enghshman, 
Mr.  Bowen's  brother-in-law,  who  had  helped  him  in  the 
30's  in  the  dry-goods  business  in  Manchester,  and  who, 
at  the  termination  of  his  contract  with  Mr.  McLanahan 
and  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  in  New  York,  was 
commended  to  the  partners  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  since  then.  He  was  ac- 
tively assisted  for  a  time  by  Wilham  Henry  Williams, 
who,  becoming  blind,  retired  before  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  served  thereafter  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
John  A.  Brown,  his  son,  Alexander  Brown,  and  his 
grandson,  John  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  maintained  offices  in 
the  same  buildinoc  in  which  the  firm  was  located,  for  the 
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transaction  of  their  private  affairs.  Job  Dawson  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  John  A.  Brown  and  Company 
since  the  estabhshment  of  the  house  in  1818,  and  when 
Mr.  Wilhams'  eyesight  failed,  a  son  of  his,  John  Collins 
Dawson,  who  had  previously  entered  the  office  as  a  boy, 
joined  Mr.  Kirtley  as  agent  in  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
mained with  the  firm  in  that  position  until  his  death  in 
April,  1883.  Jolm  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  was  in  the  office  for 
about  ten  years,  being  succeeded  upon  his  retirement  in 
1875,  by  James  Brown  Potter,  whose  father,  Howard 
Potter,  had  been,  since  1865,  a  partner  in  New  York  and, 
after  1883,  in  London. 

Thus  the  business  in  Philadelphia  quietly  developed 
until  the  modern  growth  of  the  city  made  it  requisite  to 
expand  the  house  and  bring  it  into  more  active  and  prom- 
inent relationship  with  the  community  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  serve. 

In  1880  Eugene  Delano,  brother-in-law  of  John 
Crosby  Brown,  was  invited  to  move  to  Philadelphia  to 
take  charge  of  the  office.  He  has  generously  testified 
to  the  aid  which  he  received  in  the  early  days  of  his  resi- 
dence, from  John  A.  Brown's  son,  Alexander  Brown^, 
from  John  C.  Dawson,  Sr.,  and  especially  from  his 
associate,  and  later  his  partner,  James  May  Duane,  a 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Delano's  arrival,  the  house  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  investment  business  of  the  city,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  financing  of  railroad  and  other  corporations. 
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An  early  transaction  of  importance  involved  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
in  1887,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Drexel  and  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Company  of 
Boston,  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  purchased  an 
issue  of  $25,000,000  of  the  Railroad  company's  four-per- 
cent, bonds,  a  very  large  transaction  for  the  time. 

No  partner  had  resided  in  Philadelphia  since  Mr. 
Bowen's  retirement  in  1859,  but  in  1894  Mr.  Delano 
was  taken  into  the  firm,  and  continued  as  the  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  house  until  1896,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York. 

Charles  D.  Dicke}^,  Jr.,  was  associated  for  two  years 
with  the  Philadelphia  office,  and  on  his  transfer  to  New 
York  in  1888  was  succeeded  by  James  May  Duane,  who 
became  a  partner  in  1896.  In  1887  power  of  attorney 
was  granted  to  John  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  had  served  the  firm  so  long  and  faithfully. 
The  three  generations  of  the  Dawson  family  cover  the 
entire  century  of  the  history  of  the  house  in  Philadelphia, 
a  remarkable  record  and  one  with  few  parallels. 

George  Harrison  Frazier,  who  had  received  his  busi- 
ness training  as  a  merchant  in  the  well-known  Philadel- 
phia firm  of  Harrison,  Frazier  and  Company,  and  its 
successor,  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and 
who  had  continued  at  the  head  of  that  business  after  its 
absorption  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
became  a  partner  in  1898,  upon  Mr.  Duane's  transfer 
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to  New  York.  Through  his  wide  experience  in  mercan- 
tile aiFairs  and  his  association  as  an  official  or  director  in 
a  number  of  financial  and  other  institutions,  Mr.  Frazier 
brought  to  the  firm  renewed  activity  and  the  business  of 
the  Philadelphia  house  has  expanded  greatly  under  his 
guidance. 

In  1904!  James  Crosby  Brown,  a  son  of  John 
Crosby  Brown,  and  a  grandson  of  James  Brown  of  the 
New  York  house,  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and  has 
been  actively  identified  with  the  Philadelphia  office  since 
that  time. 

The  firm's  power  of  attorney  was  held  for  some  years 
by  James  Brown  Markoe,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Markoe  and  a  great-grandson  of  John  A.  Brown,  but 
in  1902,  he  met  a  tragic  death  in  saving  the  lives  of  three 
friends  in  a  runaway  accident.  Nathaniel  Knowles  and 
Davis  L.  Lewis  have  held  powers  of  attorney  since  1905 
and  1912  respectively. 

While  the  reorganization  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
was  in  progi*ess  the  premises  at  209-11  Chestnut  Street 
were  found  to  be  too  narrow  and  restricted.  The  firm 
needed  more  convenient  and  suitable  quarters,  and  a  site 
was  chosen  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets.  The  neighborhood  was  replete  with  histor- 
ical associations.  In  the  early  days  of  Philadelphia  there 
was  a  hill  here  which  pedestrians  and  teams  must  mount 
after  crossing  Dock  Creek.  A  few  dwelling-houses  stood 
upon  the  spot,  while  around  the  corner,  south  upon 
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Fourth  Street,  was  a  Quaker  school,  afterward  known 
as  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  in  which  Robert 
Proud,  the  first  historian  of  the  state,  taught  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  On  the  other  side  of  Fourth  Street,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Chestnut  Street,  stood  an  old  tavern, 
bearing  signs  in  turn  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Fox,"  the 
"  Anvil  and  Double  Cross  Keys,"  and  the  "  Moon  and 
Seven  Stars,"  which  was  torn  down  about  the  year  1808 
to  furnish  the  site  of  a  handsome  building  for  the  new 
Philadelphia  Bank.  One  year  later  the  southeastern 
corner  was  purchased  and  improved  by  Edward  Earle, 
of  Hopkins  and  Earle,  booksellers,  who  erected  a  four- 
story  building  here.  When  they  failed  in  business  an- 
other bookseller,  Anthony  Finley,  occupied  the  building, 
one  end  of  it  being  leased  by  a  firm  of  silversmiths.  The 
Philadelphia  Athenaeum,  a  private  library,  which  for 
a  long  time  has  occupied  its  own  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Square,  was  a  tenant  in  the  upper 
story.  Mathew  Carey  purchased  the  property  in  1812 
at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression,  and  for  many 
years  his  excellent  firm,  then  the  leading  book  pub- 
lishers in  America,  to  whom  authors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  sent  their  manuscripts,  occupied  the  lower 
floor.  Carey  and  Hart,  the  firm  of  Edward  L.  Carey, 
son  of  Mathew  Carey,  who  were  publishers  for  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished writers,  and  another  publishing  firm,  Parry 
and  McMillan,  were  later  located  in  this  historic  edifice 
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which  for  a  half-century  was  virtually  the  literary  center 
of  America.  The  old  building  was  purchased  and  razed 
in  1887,  and  the  present  building  was  erected  in  its  place. 

While  the  Philadelphia  house  was  adapting  itself  to 
changing  conditions  the  Baltimore  house  was  also  being 
brought  forward  to  meet  the  modern  requirements  of  the 
banking  business.  This  work  was  begun  by  George 
Stew^art  Brown,  eldest  son  of  George  Brown,  and  grand- 
son of  the  founder,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  in  liis  native  city.  His  health  had  been  restored 
in  some  degree,  and  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Alexander  Brown  and  Sons  again  became  the  rep- 
resentatives in  that  city  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany and  of  Brown  Shipley  and  Company.  George 
Stewart  Brown  was  assisted  by  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam H.  Graham,  who  during  the  war  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Baltimore  agency,  and  later  by  William  Graham 
Bowdoin.  The  house  soon  again  took  a  leading  place 
in  the  financial  community,  a  position  which  it  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  the  management  of  George  Stewart 
Brown's  son,  Alexander  Brown,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
since  1882,  who  in  recent  years  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law,  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  and  by  his  other 
partners,  Austin  McLanahan  and  Harman  Brown  Bell. 

Thomas  Buckminster  Curtis,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  firm's  aiFairs  as  their  agent  in  Boston,  was  for  many 
years  assisted  by  his  son,  Daniel  Sargent  Curtis,  who  on 
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the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1863,  succeeded  to  his 
position.  He  in  turn  retired  in  1878,  when  his  younger 
brother,  Louis  Cui-tis,  with  George  E.  Bullard,  who  had 
been  in  the  office  since  1856,  acted  as  resident  agents  of 
the  firm.  They  have  been  assisted  by  George  A.  Nash, 
George  Abbott,  and  Henry  P.  Binney.  On  November 
24,  1906,  Mr.  Bullard  completed  fifty  years  of  continu- 
ous service  in  the  Boston  office,  the  occasion  being 
marked  by  appropriate  ceremonies  of  congratulation. 
Two  years  later  he  retired  from  business.  On  January 
1,  1911,  Louis  Curtis  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  con- 
tinuing his  residence  in  Boston,  and  remains  the  direct- 
ing head  of  the  business  in  that  city. 

In  England,  after  the  establishment  of  the  London 
office,  there  was  less  need  for  the  maintenance  of  a  house 
in  Liverpool.  Business,  however,  continued  to  be  trans- 
acted there  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  until  1889, 
when  the  office  was  finally  closed.  Before  this  time  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  joined  Mr.  Collet  in  London  and  they 
both  had  the  assistance  there  of  James  Brown's  son- 
in-law,  Howard  Potter,  formerly  a  partner  in  New 
York.  Except  for  annual  visits  to  the  United  States  he 
continued  to  live  in  England  from  1883  until  his  death 
in  1897,  increasing  the  respect  with  which  the  house  was 
regarded  in  both  countries.  Pleasing  recognition  came 
to  the  firm  when  it  was  appointed  the  fiscal  agents  of 
the  United  States  for  the  State  Department  from  1885 
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to  1889  and  from  1893  to  1897,  during  both  of  President 
Cleveland's  administrations.  During  the  first  Cleveland 
administration  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company  were  also 
entrusted  with  the  Navy  Department's  account  in 
London. 

A  grandson  of  Sir  William  Brown,  Alexander  Har- 
greaves  Brown,  joined  the  English  partnership  in  1875. 
He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  as  a  young  man  and 
held  his  seat  for  nearly  forty  years,  one  of  the  longest 
terms  of  continuous  service  in  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  King 
Edward  VII  in  1902  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
then  Prime  Minister.  Dm'ing  the  period  from  1898  to 
1907,  Sir  Alexander  Hargreaves  Brown,  present  senior 
partner  of  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company,  was  joined  in 
partnership  by  Lawrence  E.  Chalmers,  son  of  Frederick 
Chahners,  a  former  partner,  by  his  nephew,  Edward 
Chfton  Brown,  by  Montagu  Collet  Norman,  D.S.O.,* 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Mark  W.  Collet,  and  by  Sir  James 
Leigh  Wood,  K.  B.  E.,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.  Walter  Har- 
gi-eaves  Brown,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Hargreaves 
Brown,  entered  the  firm  at  a  later  date. 

THE  FIRM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  office  in  the  past  few  years  has  under- 
gone rapid  expansion.  James  Brown's  son,  John 
Crosby  Brown,  continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  firm  until 

*  Retired.    At  present  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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his  death  in  1909.     Waldron  Post  Brown    (now  de- 
ceased), the  son  of  James  M.  Brown,  who  was  also  for 
many  years  a  partner  in  New  York,  joined  the  firm  in 
1887.     Charles  Denston  Dickey,  Jr.,*  who  for  a  short 
time  held  the  firm's  power  of  attorney  in  Philadelphia, 
became  a  partner  in  New  York  in  1889.    Mr.  Delano, 
after  having  performed  valued  service  in  Philadelphia, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1896,  where  he  is  still  a  part- 
ner.   James  M.  Duane,  since  1887  Mr.  Delano's  asso- 
ciate in  Philadelphia,  became  a  partner  in  1896,  and 
moved  to  New  York  in  1898,  remaining  in  that  office 
until  his   death   in   1912.      Two  grandsons   of  James 
Brown,  James  Brown  and  Thatcher  Magoun  Brown; 
Moreau  Delano,  a  son  of  Eugene  Delano;  and  John 
Henry  Hammond,  for  several  years  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  constitute  the  remaining 
partners  in  New  York  to-day.    William  E.  Blewett  is 
the  manager  of  the  New  York  office,  and  he  together 
with  James  M.  Brown,  a  son  of  Waldron  P.  Brown,  W. 
G.  Vermilye  and  Willet  C.  Roper,  hold  the  firm's  power 
of  attorney. t 

Until  recently  the  partners  of  Brown  Brothers  and 
Company  in  America  were  partners  of  Brown,  Shipley 
and  Company  in  England,  and  the  English  partners  were 
partners  of  the  houses  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston.  This  relationship  put  Brown  Brothers  and 
Company  under  some  peculiar  restraints  during  the  first 

*  Died  February  3,  1919. 

t  Powers  of  Attorney  were  also  granted,  on  May  15,  1919,  to  Alfred  B. 
Meacbam,  Howard  P.  Maeder  and  Hugh  Rankin. 
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months  of  the  great  European  war.  Although  all  the 
members  of  the  firm  are  sons  and  grandsons  of  native- 
born  Americans  they  were  limited  to  the  line  of  conduct 
prescribed  for  British  subjects  lest  their  associates  in 
London  should  be  held  responsible.  When  the  United 
States  declared  war  upon  Germany  in  1917  and  Amer- 
icans ceased  to  be  neutrals,  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany were  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  American 
houses.  Meantime  so  many  complications  of  a  legal 
nature  had  arisen,  that  the  American  and  English  part- 
ners formed  themselves  into  two  separate  and  distinct 
firms,  preserving,  however,  their  former  close  relation- 
ship and  associations. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  activities  of  all  the 
houses  has  been  the  issuance  of  Commercial  Letters  of 
Credit  to  finance  the  purchases  and  shipments  of  mer- 
chandise. For  many  years  such  credits  have  been  opened 
by  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  at  their  various  offi- 
ces in  the  United  States  on  Brown,  Shipley  and  Com- 
pany, London,  or  upon  other  leading  bankers  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  to  pay  for  goods  imported  by  American 
merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  same 
manner  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company  and  other  for- 
eign bankers  have  availed  themselves  of  similar  f acihties 
by  issuing  credits  on  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  to 
pay  for  merchandise  purchased  by  foreign  houses  from 
American  manufacturers  and  merchants.  This  foreign 
Commercial  Credit  business  has  come  to  assume  very 
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large  proportions  and  serves  to  finance  transactions  in 
practically  all  classes  of  commodities  in  international 
trade.  The  names  of  either  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany or  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company  when  attached 
to  Commercial  Letters  of  Credit  afford  ample  assurance 
to  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  drafts  drawn 
mider  their  credits  will  be  promptly  paid  when  due,  if 
the  shipping  documents  are  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  credits. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  active  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  famiharize  American 
Banking  Institutions  with  the  use  of  "  bankers'  accept- 
ances "  as  a  valuable  banking  and  credit  asset.  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company  have  extended  their  credit  facil- 
ities to  aid  in  the  domestic  shipments  of  merchandise  and 
their  "acceptances"  were  among  the  first  of  those  of  any 
private  bankers  to  be  designated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  eligible  for  investment  by  banks  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Prior  to  the  European  War  the  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  had  led  to  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
firm  to  serve  American  travellers  abroad.  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company  and  Brown,  Shipley  and  Com- 
pany have  developed  in  their  circular  letters  of  credit 
what  is  perhaps  the  best-known  method  of  financing  for- 
eign travel.     The  firm's  name  has  long  held  pleasant 
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memories  for  Americans  making  journeys  in  foreign 
lands  on  business  or  for  pleasure.  In  1900  Brown, 
Shipley  and  Company  secured  a  large  bank  building  at 
123  Pall  Mall  in  the  West  End  of  London  to  supple- 
ment their  facilities  at  the  Founders  Court  office,  and 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  accommodating  American 
travelers.  Ever  since  it  was  opened  it  has  been  virtually 
a  club  for  Americans  in  London  where  they  can  go 
to  meet  their  friends,  despatch  and  receive  their  mail 
and  read  the  home  newspapers  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  system  of  receiving,  assorting  and  forwarding 
mail  at  the  Pall  Mall  office  has  been  the  subject  of  inter- 
est to  many  travelers.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  nmnber  of  letters  received  per  incoming  American 
mail  would  often  reach  a  total  of  25,000  to  30,000.  In 
midsunmier,  at  the  height  of  the  tourist  season,  as  many 
as  thirty-three  employees  from  the  London  Post  Office 
have  been  utilized  in  the  postal  department  of  the  office 
to  insure  the  punctual  distribution  and  despatch  of  mail 
matter  sent  to  London  in  the  firm's  care. 

The  machinery  of  the  Pall  Mall  office  was  taxed  to 
the  last  degree  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  August, 
1914,  and  for  many  weeks  thereafter  until  the  great 
number  of  American  tourists  then  abroad  had  finally 
sailed  for  home.  Many  a  traveler  has  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Brown,  Shipley  and  Company  for  their  ser- 
vices during  those  anxious  and  trying  days. 
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The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in  April, 
1917,  made  it  necessary  for  the  firm  to  provide  Ameri- 
cans in  France  with  banking  facihties  similar  to  those 
in  London.  With  this  end  in  view  James  Crosby  Brown, 
of  the  Philadelphia  house,  went  abroad  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  estabhshing  a  representative  of  the  firm  in 
Paris.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  most  helpful  and  co- 
operative arrangement,  for  all  the  facilities  of  the  firm, 
whether  in  London  or  Paris,  were  placed  at  the  free  dis- 
posal of  American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  all  those 
engaged  with  the  Red  Cross,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  or  other  patriotic 
organizations  performing  war  welfare  work. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe 
the  New  York  and  other  Stock  Exchanges  were  closed, 
and  various  expedients  were  resorted  to  to  prevent  a 
panicky  decline  of  prices,  irrespective  of  values. 

As  a  result  of  their  long-established  international 
relations,  Brown  Brothers  and  Company  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussions  which  eventually  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection  of  credit  at 
home,  and  in  extending  financial  aid  to  England  and 
France.  Late  in  August  and  during  September,  1914, 
the  firm  was  called  into  conferences  arranged  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  at  which  numer- 
ous questions  were  discussed,  as,  for  example,  the 
formation  of  a  government  marine  insurance  bureau,  a 
cotton  pool  for  the  protection  of  the  price  of  cotton,  and 
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plans  to  safeguard  the  exchanges  between  England, 
France  and  America,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  gold  pool. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1914,  the  British 
Treasury  sent  to  this  country  a  commission,  composed  of 
Sir  George  Paish  and  Mr.  Basil  P.  Blackett,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estabhshing  close  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and,  if  possible,  of  devising  a  plan  to  regulate 
exchange.  Some  twenty  presidents  of  national  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  several  private  bankers,  were 
convened  in  Washington,  and  from  this  number  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  selected  to  continue  the  discussion, 
formulate  a  report  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  members  of  this  committee 
were  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  President  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  and  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House;  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  afterward  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York;  and 
James  Brown,  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company.  This 
committee  had  many  conferences  with  Sir  George  Paish 
and  Mr.  Blackett,  and  submitted  their  report  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  during  October,  1914.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  report  James  Brown,  representing  the  com- 
mittee and  a  great  number  of  American  banking  firms 
and  institutions,  was  sent  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  other  officers  of  the 
Treasury  in  London. 
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The  firm  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  formed 
to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  gold  on  the  United  States 
cruiser  "  Tennessee,"  for  the  relief  of  Americans  who 
were  travelling  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Later  they  were  large  participants  in  the  various  loans 
to  England  and  France,  the  first  of  v/hich  was  the 
Anglo-French  Five  Per  Cent.  External  lioan  of  $500,- 
000,000,  up  to  the  time  of  its  issue  the  largest  single 
bond  transaction  undertaken  in  this  country.  The  firm 
also  played  a  leading  part  in  the  distribution  in  the 
American  market  of  various  war  loans  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

French  exchange  had  been  very  much  disturbed,  and 
the  Bank  of  France  sent  a  representative  to  the  United 
States  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  stabilizing  it.  As 
a  result  of  prolonged  negotiations.  Brown  Brothers  and 
Company  in  August,  1915,  issued  the  first  commercial 
export  credit  in  dollars  in  syndicate  form  which  had  ever 
been  arranged  in  the  United  States.  It  was  for 
$20,000,000  and  was  secured  by  the  deposit  of  French 
Treasury  bills.  Its  payment  in  gold  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Bank  of  France.  Subsequently  an  additional  credit 
for  $25,000,000  was  issued  on  similar  lines.  Credits  in 
this  form  were  made  possible  only  because  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system.  As  a 
mark  of  appreciation  of  the  services  which  the  firm  had 
rendered  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  this  connection,  it  was  complimented  in  a 
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cable  from  M.  Pallain,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  presented  with  a  medal. 

In  June  and  July,  1916,  Brown  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany in  conjunction  with  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
negotiated  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  for  the  French  govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  an  American  corporation,  the 
American  Foreign  Securities  Company,  was  formed  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  It  issued  notes  against  securi- 
ties of  foreign  neutral  governments,  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany shares,  and  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  various 
Canadian  and  American  corporations,  which  were  de- 
posited with  a  trustee.  In  March,  1917,  the  two  firms 
negotiated  a  direct  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  the  French 
government,  again  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds  of  Ameri- 
can corporations,  and  the  issues  of  various  neutral 
nations. 

In  October,  1916,  Brown  Brothers  and  Company 
and  A.  Iselin  and  Company,  acting  as  agents  for  the 
French  Government,  offered  an  issue  of  the  Repubhc 
of  France  Five  Per  Cent.  National  Loan,  thus  affording 
French  residents  in  the  United  States  and  others  an 
opportunity  of  direct  subscription  to  one  of  the  French 
war  loans. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Early  in  1915  the  firm  became  convinced  that  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  South  America,  hitherto  con- 
ducted by  European  banking  houses  in  the  interest  of 
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foreign  coiimiercial  houses,  would  be  greatly  interfered 
with  by  the  war.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
field  in  behalf  of  our  National  interests,  and  Brown 
Brothers  and  Company  jointly  with  J.  and  W.  Selig- 
man  and  Company  organized  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
the  Americas,  in  August,  1915.  It  was  believed  that  if 
local  agencies  in  other  countries  could  be  used,  rather 
than  the  branch  agencies  of  a  foreign  bank,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  native  peoples  could  be  secured  and  possible 
antagonism  avoided. 

This  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  institution 
was  organized  and  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  plan  was  sound.  Subsidiary  banks  controlled  by 
the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  were  estabhshed 
in  Peru,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Nicaragua,  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  and  it  operates  through  local  agencies  in  many 
other  centers.  The  Bank  now  has  its  own  branches  in 
Paris,  Genoa  and  Barcelona.  The  branch  in  Barcelona 
is,  at  the  present  time,  the  only  American  bank  in  Spain 
and  is  the  depository  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Since  its  establishment  the  capital  of  the  bank  has 
been  substantially  increased  and  important  banking  in- 
terests in  many  cities  of  this  country  have  become  its 
stockholders.  It  operates  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  During  the 
three  years  of  its  existence  it  has  financed  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  or  other  merchan- 
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disc,  on  their  way  to  market  from  the  farms  and  planta- 
tions of  South  and  Central  America,  and  has  facilitated 
the  movement  to  those  countries  of  large  amounts  of  our 
manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  these  raw  products. 
It  has  made  itself  an  important  and  valuable  influence  in 
solving  the  banking  problem,  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  larger  question  of  the  development  of  oui*  foreign 
trade  with  Latin  America.  Such  banking  facilities  long 
have  been  wanting,  and  our  business  men  largely  for  this 
reason  have  lagged  behind  English,  French,  German 
and  other  European  interests  in  these  markets.  With 
the  ending  of  the  war  the  opportunity  for  a  substantial 
and  permanent  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  our  com- 
merce with  these  countries  is  at  hand.  An  attractive 
vista  has  been  opened  up  to  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  and  at  last  the  Pan- 
America  of  Henry  Clay,  James  G.  Blaine  and  other 
American  statesmen  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  becoming 
a  reahty. 


TABLES  SHOWING  THE  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ALLIED  FIRMS 

I.  ALEXANDER  BROWN,  ALEXANDER  BROWN    &    SON,  ALEXANDER    BROWN  &  SONS, 

BROWN    BROTHERS    &    COMPANY,    AGENCY,    BALTIMORE. 

II.  WILLIAM    A   JAMES   BROWN    &    CO.,    BROWN,    SHIPLEY     &     COMPANY,    LIVERPOOL 

<fe    LONDON. 

III.  JOHN     A.     BROWN     &     CO.,     BROWNS     &     BOWEN,     BROWN     BROTHERS      &      CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 

IV.  BROWN   BROTHERS    &    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK. 

V.  BROWN    BROTHERS   &    COMPANY,    BOSTON. 
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A.  B.  &  Sons  assumed 
agency  of  B.  B.  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  1839. 
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Agency  closed.    A.  B.  &  Sons  be- 
came representatives  of  the  New 
1     York,  Philadelphia  and  English 

firms  in  Baltimore 
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May  3,  1855 
1865 

1865 

1865 
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Feb.  7,  1852 

April  28,  1853 
May  3,  1855 

May  3,  1855 
May  3,  1855 

Powers  of  Attorney 
Herman  H.  Perry 

William  H.  Graham 

and 
Bernard  Campbell 

under  the  firm  name  of 
Campbell  &  Graham 

William  H.  Graha.m 

John  N.  Brown 
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During  his  whole  career  a 
partner  of  the  Philadel- 
phia    and     New     York 
houses  and  of  A.   B.   & 
Sons  until  1839,  the  years 
1810-14  excepted. 

Although  J.  A.  B.  ceased  to 
be  intere-'jted  in  the  pro- 
fits of  the  business  after 
Dec.  31,  1837,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm  did  not  take 
place  till  June.  1839. 
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Signed    as    power    of    at- 
torney   for    Browns    & 
Bowen,  1810. 

Retired  owing  to  ill  health. 
Firm   name  changed   to 
B.  B.  &  Co. 
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Dec.  31,  18;J7 

June  1,  18:59 
Dec.  1,  1859 

Transferred  to 
New  York,  1895 

Transferred  lo 

New  York,  Aug. 

1,  1898 
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POWER   OF 
ATTORNEY 
REVOKED 

POWER   OF 
ATTORNEY 
GRANTED 

Apr.  5,  1880 
Oct.  25,  1837 

Jan.  1,  1897 
Jan.  1,  189S 

Oct.  10,  ISlR 

Probably  in 
1818 

June  1,  18;:9 

Jan.  1,  1894 
Jan.  1,  1896 

Jan.  1,  1898 
Jan.  1,  1901. 
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